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EDITORIAL 


YOUR QUARTERLY MAGAZINE: In taking over the task from Adrian Garrett 
and his assistants, two editors and an editorial committee have been 
appointed in Victoria. Writing articles, persuading others to write, 
collecting material from outside sources, setting up the photographs 
and copy and finally arranging the printing - this all involves many 
hours of work and we have nothing but praise for Adrian and his helpers. 
They produced thirteen issues of the magazine comprising 268 pages. We 
hope to be able to maintain their high standard and to preserve in 
these pages the qualities which have always attached to the name of 
"Rolls-Royce" 


ARTICLES: After listing the photographs and articles of members' cars 
appearing in the Quarterly Magazine, your Editorial Committee calls 
attention to the fact that Silver Ghosts have far out-numbered any other 
model. You may or may not agree that this position should be rectified. 
We would like to have a publication which catered for all interests. 
Your help in the form of articles and photographs is urgently needed. 


Phantom I 


Phantom I ("New Phantom'). By 1925, the side-valve 40/50 h.p. Silver 
Ghost was beginning to appear rather old-fashioned and the 'New 
Phantom' was introduced. The chassis was very similar to the late 
series Ghost, but the engine design was altered; the stroke was 

longer and overhead valves were operated by pushrods and rockers. Town 
carriage coachwork was still in great demand, and the car shown is a 
landaulette whose passengers might enjoy the fresh air when the hood 
was lowered. These chassis were also made at Springfield between 

1926 and 1931. 
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THE ANNUAL FEDERAL RALLY 


WAGGA WAGGA 12TH TO 15TH JUNE, 1964 


As most members will be aware, the Annual Federal Rally will be 
held at Wagga Wagga over the Queen's Birthday Weekend. This most 
entertaining event, which draws together Rolls-Royce Owners from all 
parts of Australia, should again maintain the high standards set in 
the past. It is being organized this year by the Victorian Branch. 


The programme is tentative. I mention this because so far we 
have had several disappointments caused by cancellations of firm 
arrangements. 


Friday June 12th 


From 6.00 p.m. onwards there will be a continuous “Welcome Party 
in the “Murrumbidgee Room", Town House Motal, your hosts will be 
the Victorian Branch. 


Saturday June 13th 
Morning - car cleaning etc. 
Afternoon - Federal Council Meeting - Murrumbidgee Room, Town 
House Motel. Bowls Tournament for members, wives and children - 


Wagga Wagga Bowl. 


Evening - Informal Dinner at a location to be announced. (This 
was one of the disappointments). Films after Dinner. 


Sunday June 14th 
Morning - Procession through Wagga. 


Afternoon - Barbeque Lunch followed by the Gymkana and Concours 
d'Elegance. 


Evening - Formal Dinner at the Astor Motel followed by 
Presentation of Trophies. 


It is not necessary to emphasise, that the event is one not to 
be missed. The all time record attendance which has already been 


achieved shows that it is certainly a popular weekend. 


J.C. Kelso. 


QnA: 


CLAUDE MASON'S 1927 20 H.P. 


CHASSIS NO. GMJ.9 

COACHWORK SOUTHERN MOTORS SALOON 

ENGINE 6 Cylinder 3" bore x 4%" Stroke 3.127 litres 
OWNER'S STORY 


I purchased the car in 1955. Its previous owners and history are 
rather obscure. As near as can be ascertained it was in England until 
about 1938, at which time it was completely remodelled and overhauled 
by Southern Motors of London. This included building a modern style 
body and guards, and fitting a "Staybrite" stainless steel radiator 
with black badge and thermostatically operated shutters. 


From the time the car arrived in Australia it passed through many 
hands and suffered very badly through neglect. 


When I acquired the vehicle it again required extensive 
reconditioning including complete body overhaul - repainting and 
retrimming - and almost complete overhaul of the chassis. 


On completion of the body and chassis restoration which included 
major work on the engine, it occurred to me that since the period 
1922/28, during which the 20 h.p. was produced, a number of improvements 
and modifications had been introduced and incorporated in the later 
models of Rolls-Royce and Bentley. 


I therefore considered it reasonable to expect that introduction 
of some of the later developments would improve the 20 h.p. model's 
performance, increase its efficiency and make it more pleasant to 
handle by eliminating most of the manual controls. 


But I decided under no circumstances would any structural 
alterations be undertaken as I believed it unwise to upset the fine 
balance by adding stresses and strain that were not taken into account 
in the original design. 
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designed. 


It was decided to replace some components with more modern ones 
and to install some fittings that were not in use when the engine was 


The following is a summary of replacements and additions which 
are shown in the photograph of the near side of the engine:- 


(1) 
(2) 
(3) 
(4) 
(5) 


two S.U. carburetters and manifold 
air cleaner and silencer 

filter built into the oil filler cap 
tool box in place of vacuum tank 


original starter motor switch replaced with 
a Lucas solenoid type. 


In the photograph of the offside of the engine can be seen:- 


‘ (1) 
(2) 
(3) 
(4) 


(5) 


full flow oil filter 
vacuum operated distributor 
two S.U. fuel pumps 


breather pipe arrangement from the rocker 
cover to the carburetter air cleaner 


the method of diverting the original crankcase 


breather through the cylinder block to the 
carburetter air cleaner 
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(6) two modern fluid type ignition coils with the 
change-over switch arrangements. 


The following is a more detailed description of the carburetter 
set-up. This comprises two side draught S.U. (model 2/Fl1) carburetters 
with electrically controlled chokes. The inlet manifold is of standard 
design incorporating a 6" balance tube. An efficient air filter and 
silencer is connected to the carburetters through an aluminium casting. 


It was decided to fit twin S.U. fuel pumps and a filter, a modern 
Lucas distributor with an inbuilt vacuum control (Type D.V.X. - H.6.A.) 
together with a suitable cast aluminium mounting block. 


The change to modern coils has proved well worthwhile. They are 
connected through a two-way switch which gives convenient change-over 
in an emergency. 


It was felt that the engine needed an efficient oil filter and 
after a deal of consideration it was decided to fit a full flow Vokes 
filter (No. E 110) mounted at crank case level to a specially designed 
casting attached to the sump and flywheel housing bolts. This ensured 
that the whole unit was free from vibration. 


I had observed that the 20 h.p. models were prone to leak oil 
through the rear main bearings and believed that this tendency could 
be minimised by reducing crankcase pressure. Incorporating a filtered 
breather in the oil filler cap proved very effective. 
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In an endeavour to improve the engine's performance further a 
modern straight through silencer with fibre glass insulation was fitted 
together with an improved exhaust pipe set-up. 


I fully realised from the outset that the car's power/weight ratio 
was such that results based on present day standards were too much to 
expect. To obtain the maximum results from the improved carburation 
and ignition fittings would require major structural modifications. For 
the reasons already stated I was not prepared to undertake them. 


However, on completion of the work already described a very 
noticeable improvement in overall performance was obtained. This made 
the expense, time and effort well worthwhile. 


I have, of course, kept the original parts in case some future 
owner wants to replace them. 


THOSE WERE THE DAYS 


A nobleman's coach by Holmes & Company cost £73.10s. in 1740 and 
the Bill of Account set out labour and material charges in meticulous 
detail. (Item: 1 set of 4 Harness of best leather and brass, with crests- 
£12. Item: 1 set of Spline Trees, Spear Bar, and Spline Tree Drag Chains, 
Straps, and Buckles- £1.16s.). 


One hundred and eighty years later the Company's catalogue offered 
a coach built limousine body (suitable for a Rolls-Royce ‘Silver Ghost' 
chasis) for £260- with seventeen coats of paint, all brushed on. 
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A_THREE PART TEST 


The following article is reprinted from a Rolls-Royce 
publication describing a test of the Silver Cloud III 
by racing driver Tony Brooks. 


The most conclusive way to judge any car is to drive it under 
extreme conditions. To do this requires a critic capable of driving 
and judging with the highest degree of professional skill; that is why 
we asked Tony Brooks to test the Silver Cloud III, for he is not only 
one of the great Grand Prix drivers of the post-war generation but a man 
with an acutely analytical approach to motoring. 


He agreed, enthusiastically, that the basis of the test should be: 
how does a completely standard Silver Cloud III react when it is driven 
in a sporting manner, and he asked that he should drive the car on the 
racing circuit at Goodwood, that he should drive it more than 700 miles 
across France to the South in one day, and that he should drive it over 
a mountain circuit in the Alpes Maritimes. We agreed. 


We agreed because this kind of test is highly relevant to much more 
ordinary motoring. For the way in which a car goes round a corner, for 
example, at 80 m.p-h. conditions the way it behaves on the same corner 
at half that speed. It is a simple matter to build a car that gives a 
comfortable ride along a smooth, straight road. To build a car that 
will not let you down under any conditions is another matter altogether. 


The Silver Cloud III aims to be such a car, so it is built to have 
great reserves of power, of braking, of road-holding. These reserves 
enable the car to be driven in a truly sporting manner - as a young 
man's car. They also enable the car to be driven, under more normal 
conditions, so effortlessly that strain, tension and fatigue simply 
disappear: the car for a man who does a great deal of motoring on 
business. 
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The test report that follows demonstrates in a severe and practical 
way, the combination of qualities that makes a Rolls-Royce. After each 
section of the test, Tony Brooks tape-recorded his reactions and comments. 
The report is based on verbatim passages from these recordings. 


The car tested was a standard four-door, saloon with the following 
specification: 8-cylinder engine of 6,230 c.c. capacity. Compression 
ratio 9:1. Twin S.U (H.D.8) diaphragm type carburetters. Automatic 
choke for cold starting. Tank capacity 18 gallons. Rolls-Royce 
automatic gear-box. Four forward speeds and reverse through epicyclic 
gears. Manual overriding control. Brakes: hydraulic servo-assisted and 
mechanical. Suspension: independent at front by coil springs controlled 
by hydraulic shock dampers. Anti-roll torsion bar. Semi-elliptic leaf 
springs at rear, with hydraulic shack dampers electrically controlled 
through a switch on the steering column. Single radius rod. Steering: 
cam and roller, power assisted. Tyre size: 8.20 x 15 in.; Length: 
17'645"; width 6'2%"; ground clearance: 7"; turning circle: 41'8". 


TAKING IT TO THE LIMIT 1 


At the Goodwood Circuit 


Goodwood is a challenging circuit, offering 2.4 miles of difficult 
motoring. Every effort has been made to reproduce the conditions of a 
road circuit, and at high speeds six of its seven main corners need to 
be taken in drifts - all four tyres sliding relative to the road. 
Essentially Goodwood demands a well-balanced car with excellent 
roadholding and braking. 


When we arrived it was raining steadily and the track was wet with 
pools of water reflecting the heavy sky. We checked in with the track 
manager; Tony Brooks donned his crash helmet; Louis Klemantaski, one 
of the most famous of Grand Prix photographers, clipped the telephoto 
lens to his Hasselblad and we took up our position near Madgwick Corner. 
Tony Brooks began motoring the Silver Cloud III. 


2a a7, 


We caught a distant glimpse of the car in the Lavant straight - a 
short period of waiting - and then we had the remarkable sight and sound 
of this large, luxury saloon in a four-wheel drift through the long 
right-hander at Madgwick, tyres screaming, accelerating hard towards 
Fordwater with a wind roar like a jet exhaust. Soon the Silver Cloud, 
in difficult conditions with a lot of drag, was lapping consistently 
in well under 2 minutes, coming out of Madgwick at 78 m.p.h., going up 
to 103 before braking for St. Mary's and up to 100 on the Lavant 
straight. After two hours of testing and photography we stopped for 
lunch. 


After lunch the rain had stopped and the track had dried. Tony 
Brooks put in some more fast laps, this time with four people in the 
car. Then two laps to test the braking in the severest way possible: 
8 consecutive stops from around 100 m.p.h. Finally a demonstration of 
the car's ability to negotiate the chicane at speed. 


Altogether Tony Brooks completed some 20 laps and a large number 
of specialised runs over parts of the course. He had, as he wished, 
taken the car to the limit. His Goodwood report occupies the next few 


pages. 
Throwing the Car Around 


"My first impression was one of the car being extremely light to 
handle in relation to its size, and I was very surprised at its 
controllability. You could do more,or less what you wanted with it and 
there was no tendency to over-steer. It had absolutely neutral 
characteristics with the tyre pressures used. It always slid bodily, 
and it could actually be drifted quite easily in the wet if you wanted 
to. Even when the circuit was wet, the car felt extremely safe at all 
times. It rolls so very little too. I drove the car through the 
corners as hard as I could and the roll for this class of car was very 
low indeed - and this was commented on by the track manager. We also 
put in some fast laps with four people up and even with this sort of 
load there wasn't very much roll. I was particularly surprised at the 
way the car could be thrown around and yet behave in such a gentlemanly 
way. The impression was not of a large heavy car at all." 


Braking at 100 m.p.h. 


“The braking was a very even braking, particularly noticeable in 
the wet. With four up we stopped at from 90 to 100 m.p.h. as often as 
we possibly could on two successive circuits of the track. A very 
exacting and hard brake test, and the brakes stood up extremely well, 
with only a very slight tendency to fade....but otherwise they were 
first class." 
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Through the Chicane at Speed r 


"The steering of the car was a little too low-geared for my taste 
but this didn't present any real problem at Goodwood other than at the 
chicane where it was necessary to cross my arms to get through in a 
really fast manner; I rarely had a need to correct more than about one 
inch or two inches of steering wheel movement and therefore I didn't 
worry about the low-geared steering from this point of view. In day to 
day motoring this is a very small problem." 


Black Mark Acceleration 


"The acceleration of the car is extremely good. You can leave 
black marks on the road from a standing start, and with automatic 
transmission that is really something. The acceleration is good up 
through the gears. This is noticeable even at 90 miles an hour; when 
you throw your foot right down, the acceleration is still impressive." 
Tony Brooks summed up the day as follows: "The track test was a very 
hard test for a car of this class, and the Rolls-Royce came out of it 
with flying colours. Very few standard cars, which might handle well 
on the roads, are quite so at home on a circuit." 


Descriptions of the other parts of the test, "739 MILES IN A DAY" 


and "TAKING IT TO THE LIMIT 2" will appear in later issues of the 
Quarterly Magazine. 


On a discordant note - 


"The fabled house of Rolls-Royce has sullied its historic frontal 
treatment by a concession to progress (?) with dual headlights". 


ROAD & TRACK, January 1963. 
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TIMING, HEADS AND MIXTURE 


Surgeon Captain Symmons, V.R.D., R.N.R., who is the Chairman of 
the Rolls-Royce Enthusiasts’ Club in England gave permission to reprint 
articles from that Club's "Bulletin". 


The first of these, "THE MIXTURE AS BEFORE", appeared on page 190 
of the spring/autumn 1963 issue of our Quarterly Magazine. 


The second and third, "TIME, GENTLEMEN, PLEASE" and "ON GETTING 
AHEAD", are reprinted below and, together with "THE MIXTURE AS BEFORE", 
are the first three of a series of articles written for the R.R.E.C. 
"Bulletin" by a technical expert on Rolls-Royce cars. 


Captain Symmons explained who this gentleman is and I quote from 
his letter, "..... -but at his own request he must remain anonymous. We 
have asked him to write articles on the many gaps in the service Manual 
of Workshop Sheets, so they will be unique". 


Our thanks are due to Captain Symmons for allowing us to reproduce 
these very interesting articles. 


Patrick Kane-White. 


TIME, GENTLEMEN, PLEASE 


One of the bothers entailed in overhauling the crank~shaft 
vibration damper is the possible loss of the valve timing, which can 
be, to say the least, irritating. 


On all 20 HP, 20/25 HP, and 25/30 HP engines, valve and ignition 
timing marks referring to nos. 1 and 6 cylinders appear on the flywheel; 
also appearing is the valve clearance for timing purposes. Strictly 
speaking, on 25/30 HP the marks are on the clutch unit, but the 
principle is the same. As standard, there are no marks on the timing 
gears. 


Before extracting the damper, align the flywheel TDC mark with the 
pointer, and mark the mating teeth of all the gears except the 
crankshaft pinion; a dab of paint or Prussian blue, or even a pencil 
mark will suffice. As the damper withdraws, a progression of two teeth 
will occur between the pinion and the camwheel. If this characteristic 
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of helical gears is overlooked, a good deal of frustration may ensue. 


On completion of the work to the damper, check that the TDC mark 
is in register and the marks on the gears are aligned. Then offer up 
the damper and line it up with the crankshaft keys, but before meshing 
up the pinion turn it and the crankshaft two teeth clockwise. Once the 
damper has been urged fully home it will be observed that a retrogression 
of two teeth has occurred, and once again all the marks will be in 
alignment. 


To check the valve timing, set no. 1. inlet rocker to the timing 
clearance, and then bring the flywheel IO (inlet opens) mark into line 
with the pointer. At this the push rod should just be nipped. An error 
of up to ki" at the flywheel rim is permissible, provided the timing is 
late within this limit. 


Remember that the flywheel marks refer equally to nos,s 1 and 6 
cylinders, and do not make the error of timing the valves and ignitions 
on the same stroke. Such a setting gives a remarkably complete absence 
of performance. 


Ignition timings are fully covered in the Instruction Manuals. 


ON GETTING AHEAD 


The question of cylinder head interchangeability on 20 HP, 20/25 HP 
and 25/30 HP arises occasionally, especially after a hard winter or, 
perhaps, some hard motoring. The short answer is, that the cylinder 
head can be transferred only if the nominal cylinder bore sizes of both 
engines are the same. Having obtained a head meeting this requirement, 
the following possibilities may need to be reckoned with : 


20 HP On early series engines the rocker pedestal bosses are lower 
and the lower ends of the pedestal studs correspondingly shorter; this 
calls for machining the bosses or, conversely, washering up. Over the 
whole range of engines, three different lengths of push rod were used; 
unless the rods are matched to the head, trouble will occur with the 
valve clearances. Remaining snags, which are visible, are differences 
in the front covers, the oil connections, and the manifold face studs. 


20/25 HP This is the tricky one, because of differences between series, 
in the valves, guides, springs and washers; and the shorter push rods 
on the earlier engines. Comparison of the heads and valve guides will 
reveal any component differences; if these exist, maintain the original 
engine build standard by transferring complete valve, guide and spring 
families from the original head to the replacement. As with 20 HP, 
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differences in manifold stud lengths and the front cover would be 
visible. 


25/30 HP The only outstanding difference between the first series and 
all subsequent engines is in the length of the twelve holding down studs 
on the offside, which are shorter on the early series. To fit a later 
head to an early engine these studs must be changed. 


QUICK IDENTIFICATION. On 20 HP the inlet and exhaust valve heads are 
the same diameter; on 20/25 HP the inlet valves are 1/8" larger on 
head diameter; 25/30 heads are bath tub, whether deturbulated or 
otherwise. On Wraith and pre-war Bentley, the inlet ports are on the 
offside of the head. 


THE NEW ROLLS-ROYCE HYDRAULIC SHOCK DAMPER 


Reprinted from the MOTOR OWNER of July, 1927 


In accordance with their long-established policy of persistent 
research, followed by searching tests and incorporation of any 
improvements in detail which have proved their value, Messrs. 
Rolls-Royce Ltd. have recently added some features of interest to both 
their models. 


In the matter of tyres the 40-50 h.p. Rolls-Royce chassis can now 
be supplied with Dunlop 6.75 low pressure tyres as an optional extra, 
in place of the straight-sided tyres hitherto fitted. On the 20 h.p. 
Rolls-Royce chassis the standard tyres now fitted are Dunlop 5% low 
pressure tyres. 


On the 40-50 h.p. "New Phantom" chassis a new feature is the 
introduction of the patent Rolls-Royce hydraulic shock dampers on the 
front axle. 


On the 20 h.p. chassis the Rolls-Royce patent friction dampers 
are still fitted to the rear axle, while the Rolls-Royce hydraulic 
shock dampers are utilised for the front axle. 


This new shock damper has the following advantages. (a) It is 


double-acting; (b) the pressure damper is force-fed; and (c) its 
weight is small. 
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The accompanying sketch illustrates diagrammatically its general 
principles. 


"A" is the high pressure side of the piston. When the piston moves 
towards "A" - or, in other words, when the axle moves away from the frame 
and the road spring rebounds - oil is forced out through the high 
pressure valve "a", and via the passage "C" to the low pressure side "B" 
of the piston. Passage "C" is shown as an external pipe for the sake 
of clearness; actually it is contained in the casting. When the axle 
moves towards the buffer the piston moves to the low pressure side "B", 
and the oil being unable to pass the high pressure valve "a", which is 
non-return, flows through the low pressure passage "D" in the piston and 
past the low pressure valve "b", thus again force-filling the high 
pressure side of the piston. A number of refinements are incorporated 
in the design which are not shown in this diagram, among them a means of 
replenishing both sides of the piston from the reservoir "R"; a means of 
ejecting any air which may get behind the piston and cause lost movement, 
and a filter to clean the oil before use. 


A further great advantage of these Hydraulic Shock Absorbers (not 
mentioned above) is that they remain permanently in correct adjustment. 


NOTE: In 1927 Rolls-Royce Ltd. were prepared to supply and fit these to 
the front of existing Rolls-Royce cars - 20 h.p. or 40/50 h.p. - ata 
charge of £22 (twenty-two Pounds), if fitted at their works at Derby or 
Cricklewood. This price was exclusive of the cost of any alterations 
which might have been necessary to the wings or coachwork. 
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THE ONLY WAY TO SEE EUROPE 


The Twenty in Vienna 


",.....-and you brought it all the way from Australia....did you 
really....and wasn't it expensive.....doesn't it use a lot of petrol.... 
Sydney.....oh really...... etch, etc. 


"All the way" represented some 9,000 miles between Sydney and 
Piraeus, the port of Athens in Greece. We found a few surprises after 
we had arrived, such as petrol a little more than twice the Australian 
price; the Greeks drivers all near maniacs; driving on the wrong side 
of the road; and the mountain passes!!! However, Greece was a marvellous 
starting point for a continental tour in 20 h.p. 1925 Park Ward saloon. 


With two friends (Paul and Don) and the car we embarked amid scenes 
of indescribable confusion on the good ship "Patris" on July 29, 1963, 
from that thoroughly charmless wharf, number 14 Pyrmont, Sydney Harbour. 
We got on more or less in one piece with most of our luggage accounted 
for, but the poor Twenty was sadly abused. The Australian wharf-labourers 
and the Greek seamen between them managed to place a large dent very 
deftly in the back and to inflict some punishment upon a front mudguard. 


However, news of this was withheld from me until Piraeus - so I 
had a very enjoyable passage - but not purely for this reason as we had 
charming company - and the food was first class. ' 


The excitement of actually arriving in Greece was tremendous. On 
a truly magnificent day we steamed into Piraeus Harbour excitedly 
viewing the Parthenon through binoculars. We were whisked straight off 
to the Acropolis by bus and spent the late afternoon examining the 
wonders of the golden age of Pericles. Even if the Turks did bombard it 
in centuries gone by the Parthenon is still really superb. We were 
fortunate to hear while casually strolling down the hill, strains of a 
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Beethoven piano concerto floating up from the glorious and ancient open 
air theatre of "Herodes Atticus" so down we rushed and there was the 
Vienna Philharmonic practising for the Athens Festival, a marvellous 
introduction for our first day. 


We lived on board for three days while we went on organised tours 
and on the third day we unloaded the car. It was an immediate attraction 
for the local populace, and how they loved to touch it. We soon found 
that it was almost unnecessary to wash the car in Greece. No sooner 
had we arrived in a town, covered in dust, than they would start 
affectionately rubbing it with their hands. This was literally true 
at Thessalonika where we had the assistance of small boys sliding down 
the front mudguards and who cared if it removed the paint as well. 


Except at Athens we nearly always camped in Greece - this one can 
do almost anywhere as there are rarely such things as fences. We had 
some most delightful sites - and with the perfect weather (it rained 
once for twenty minutes), our enthusiastic essays into cooking, and 
dips into the incredibly clear and blue Mediterranean, our three weeks 
here were most memorable. 


The car always performed valiantly in spite of the colossal amount 
of luggage and the occasionally severe heat. Greece is rather 
mountainous and proved a test for _the Twenty. Once, ascending a pass, 
the temperature did not leave 100 C for almost twenty minutes, but with 
no ill effect. 


Of course many amusing incidents befell us, one of the most 
entertaining of which was when we backed accidently into a Frenchman's 
car. Hysteria reigned at first and our "Quel Dommage" standard of 
French was put to an early test, but we all ended firm friends. 


The journey from Greece to Italy was accomplished on M.S."Egnatia", 
all very efficient and very expensive. As petrol at the tourist rate 
in Italy is cheaper than in Greece, we had calculated to the nearest 
half pint just how much we should need. However, something went awry, 
and imagine our chagrin, when, on driving off the wharf at Brindisi we 
ran out of petrol. Italy made a wonderful impression, principally 
because it is such a civilised place after Greece. The main 
inconvenience in Italy is probably the traffic, but the Twenty gave a 
good account of itself in speeding through the multitude of small Fiats 
and dodging the horses and carts, the pedestrians and the cyclists 
thronging the roads. 


We arrived in Rome at ten o'clock at night. Accidently coming 


across the floodlit monuments and fountains one by one in this 
beautiful city was a not to be forgotten experience. The next day we 
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set outselves up in an elegant Pension and began expensively to enjoy 
what the city had to offer - including the ice cream. 


In Rome I was most fortunate to meet the Secretary of the "Circolo 
Romano Automobili d'Epoca", who most kindly let me put the Twenty in the 
garage of his Rome villa, safe from the curious eyes and the acquisitive 
paws of the Roman populace. This most delightful gentleman has quite a 
collection of cars - including a magnificent Phantom I sedanca de ville 
by Windovers. The car is in tolerable order but will be lavishly 
restored shortly 


The rest of Italy, in spite of modern commercialisation, proved 
fascinating to us. Four quite enchanting days were spent in Venice, 
(where we arrived each day by motor boat having camped on a nearby 
peninsula). After Venice we turned westwards and, skirting Lake Garda, 
headed north for the Dolomites and Austria. The mountain scenery here 
is fantasticly beautiful. We negotiated the alpine mountain passes and 
the poor car was really put to the test climbing in order the Mendel 
Pass (4,450 ft); Pass of Costalunga (5,700 ft); Pass of Pordoi (7,300 
ft); and the Pass of Palzarego (6,850 ft). But this time although lst 
gear was brought into play on 
several occasions, the temperature 
only once went above 90 C. 


Austria occupied our attention 
for some five weeks - almost four 
of which were spent in Vienna. On 
our way to Vienna in the most 
delightful town of Klagenfurt we 
had the highly unexpected but 
pleasing experience of inspecting 
what must be a rather rare P II - 
about 1933 with a tourer body by 
Thrupp and Maberley. Over the odd 
brandy and vermouth we discussed 
with the owner and his wife the 
chances of restoration. 


Vienna - in which we had 
nearly perfect weather - was 
probably the highlight of the 
tour. Musical activities occupied 
our main attention but we had time 
to fit in some motoring events. I 
met a Baron, the owner of a PI 
and saw several vintage and veteran 
cars. 


Royal Palace, Vienna 
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The magnificence of Vienna was interrupted by one week in Hungary 
- mainly in Budapest. This was a most interesting part of the tour. 
Paul, had been born there and spoke the language. Although he had left 
in 1939 we approached the border with some fear and trembling - however, 
all went off very well. 


At the border (barbed wire and machine guns) the car was searched, 
but what was amusing was the Official's complete fascination with the 
lead lamp and then the Klaxon. His utter joy at discovering the Klaxon!! 
He blew it and blew it long blasts ringing out across the lonely plain - 
grinning impishly to himself all the while. 


The reaction to the car was much the same as elsewhere - all the 
world knows Rolls-Royce: We almost caused a traffic jam of pedestrians 
(one could never cause one of cars) in a Budapest main street. An 
elderly Hungarian lady, whom we had invited into the car, was in fits 
of laughter. The Hungarian people are extremely kind and wonderfully 
hospitable. We were fortunate to experience some of this generosity 
through friends and relatives of Paul. 


From time to time notes would be left on the car. In Salzburg 
(where we went after Vienna) no less than five notes were left: 
"Greetings from the U.S. and Canada"; "Fellow Aussies...."; "Hey 
Aussies...."; "Best regards....etc." All vastly amusing - rather like 
having one's own Post Office: 


A delightful event occurred in Munich. Wandering along one day, 
to our amusement and joy we saw, bouncing down the street towards us, 
a vintage Rolls,an open fronted limousine in superb order. It looked 
like an early Twenty, but was in fact an early 1929 20/25. Quickly 
making ourselves known we jumped inside and away we sped to find our 
car. The owner's English, by the way, was as glorious as his car, 
although he was German. 


Returning to Austria we saw beautiful Innsbruck and then headed 
north in Germany as far as Frankfurt. Paul left us here to work. Don 
and I, trekking south, passed through Switzerland and putting the car 
on a train passed under the snow covered Alps and drove on to Milan. 
We were rather put out here. Not only was the weather foul, but we 
were feeling lonely, and we just missed a dinner and parade to which 
we had been invited by the "Club Milanese Automotoveicoli d'Epoca". 


However, brighter things were ahead in Turin (a lovely city) for 
there, due to a fortunate introduction to the Lancia Company, we were 
able to drive a new Flavia coupe and to inspect the assembly line. In 
the Vintage world we met Professor Quaglino of the Veteran Car Club 
Italiano and were persuaded to write two articles for their magazine. 


In the usual sunshine we left for the French Riviera on the first 
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day of winter. After inspecting Monte Carlo we sped to Nice and 
sampled of French cuisine. After a pleasurable trip we entered Spain 
and ran down to Barcelona, a roaring city of two million inhabitants. 
Parking the car was a real problem. 


The four hundred miles to Madrid were unpleasant. The road 
surface was appalling, and it was raining. There was a constant 
stream of heavy transports. So much mud was flung over the car that 
it looked as though we had done the trip in 1925. Our patience was 
rewarded. Madrid is most impressive. Entering along the grand 
"Avenida de America", we noticed increasing numbers of policemen, 
peering from behind trees, scowling at parked cars and generally making 
their presence felt. Suddenly two motor cyclists swept around a corner 
followed by a great Cadillac. Following at a discreet distance was the 
Great Dictator himself, General Franco, reclining in the cushions in 
his unbelievably luxurious Phantom IV almost completely surrounded by 
motor cyclists dressed in white. Several other cars followed 
including another Phantom IV. The whole effect was magnificent and 
never have I seen a Rolls-Royce look so superb in a procession. 


In Madrid, apart from a number of chauffeur driven Silver Clouds, 
we saw an elegant 1938 25/30 two door saloon by Gurney Nutting. This 
was on the occasion of our attending a Club meeting of the "Club de 
Automoviles Ctasicos Y Veteranos (Espana)". 


Madrid and surrounding district experienced a cold snap when we 
were there and Toledo 
was visited under heavy 
snow. The Twenty 
performed valiantly and 
the only concern was 
the water freezing in 
the water pump and the 
top of the radiator one 
night. 


On the 19th December 
we arrived in Lisbon, one 
of the most enchanting 
and romantic cities on 
the Continent. After our 
6,885 miles we were to 
spend six weeks here 
before venturing again 
to the less hospitable 
climates in the north. 


In Lisbon 


(To be Continued) Tony Strachan 


